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his return to the United States was almost like 
a homecoming. During his stay he was re- 
united with portions ot his erstwhile American 

¢, including places where he had lived and 
worked, and people that he had known. At 
Stanford he was reacquainted with 97-year 
old music encyclopedia author Nicolas 
Slonimsky, whom he’d known as a young 
conductor. Then, ata New York reception 
given in his honor, where his arrival was greet- 
ed with tumultuous applause, he saw Jorner 
students and colleagues, all in their 80s and 
90s, including Henry Solomonott, Suki Bader, 
Beryl Campbell, and composer Otto Luening. 
But the most important reunion was with 
Clara Rockmore, the pre-eminent Thereminist 
whose virtuosity on the instrument legitimized 
it in musical circles (in the same way that the 
inspired playing OF Jeanne Lorod pe yNated 
Maurice Martenot’s Ondes Martenou. 
Theremin has always thought of Clara as his 
greatest student, and their meeting last tall 
was like closing a circle. 

On September 28, 1991, we talked with 
Theremin for several hours, asking him ques- 
tions about his enigmatic lite and career, and 
following up on the interview that one of us 
(Mattis) had conducted in Bourges on June 
16, 1989, The following are edited excerpts 
of both interviews. For the careful translation 
of Theremin’s detailed Russian prose, we 
would like to thank Patrick Lemoine, Nina 
Boguslawsky, and most especially Alejandro 
Tkaczevski. 


lease tell us about your early 

lite, and about your scientitic 
and musical training. 

| was born in Leningrad, 

which was then called St. 

Petersburg, in 1896. My fa- 

ther was a lawyer, and my 

mother was interested in 

the arts, especially music 

and drawing. Even be- 

= fore high school | was 





interested in physics, in electricity, and in 
oscillatory motions like those of a pendulum. 
In high school | was interested in physics, and 
after playing the piano | started studying cello. 
While in high school, | entered the conser- 
vatory on the cello, and | graduated with the 
title of “free artist on the violoncello.” Then 
| entered the university, and majored in 
physics and astronomy. 

When did you first conceive of your in- 
strument? 

The idea first Came to me fight atter our 
Revolution, at the beginning of the Bolshevik 
state. | wanted to invent some kind of an in- 
strument that would not operate mechan- 
ically, as does the piano, or the cello and the 
violin, whose bow movements can be com- 
pared to those of a saw. | conceived ofan 
instrument that would create sound without 
using any mechanical energy, like the con- 
ductor of an orchestra. 

Why did you make this instrument? 


Robert Moog {left) is the principal 


developer of the Moog synthesizer. He 


built his first Theremin in 1949, and his 


most recent one in September 1991. 


Olivia Mattis (center) is a musicol- 


ogist who specializes in the works of 


Edgard Varése. She's currently in Paris, 


conducting research on Varese. 


“AS FOR HIM 
PERSONALLY, 
EINSTEIN WAS A 
PHYSICIST AND 
THEORIST, BUT | WAS 
NOT A THEORIST — 

I WAS AN INVENTOR 
— SO WE DID NOT 
HAVE THAT MUCH 

IN COMMON. I HAD 
MUCH MORE KINSHIP 
WITH SOMEONE 

LIKE VLADIMIR ILYICH 
[LENIN], WHO WAS 
INTERESTED IN 

HOW THE WHOLE 
WORLD 1S CREATED.” 


| became interested in bringing about 
progress in music, so that there would be 
more musical resources. | was not satisfied 
with the mechanical instruments in existence, 
of which there were many. They were all 
built using elementary principles and were 
not physically well done. | was interested in 
making a ditferent kind of instrument. And 
| wanted, of Course, to make an apparatus 
that would be controlled in space, exploiting 
electrical fields, and that would use litte en- 
ergy. Theretore Lused electronic technology 
to Create a musical instrument that would pro- 
vide preater besources. 

How did Lenin tind out about your instru- 
ment? 

In the Soviet Union at that time everyone 
was interested in new things, in particular all 
the new uses of electricity: for agriculture, 
for mechanical uses, for transport, and for 
communication. | decided to create a musical 
use for electricity. | made the first few devices 
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| based on the principles of the 
’ pe! 
j human interference of radio 
waves in space, first for elec- 
tronic security systems, then 
applied to musical purposes. 
There was a big electron- 
| ics conference in Moscow, 
and | showed my instruments 
there. The conference was a 
great success; it was written up in the literature 
and the newspapers, of which we had many 
at the time, and many doors were opened 
for me in the Soviet Union. And so Vladimir 
tlyich Lenin, the leader of our state, learned 
that | had shown an interesting thing at this 
conference, and he wanted to get acquainted 
with it himself. They asked me to come with 
my apparatus, with my musical instrament, 
to his office, to show him. And t did so. 

What did Lenin think of it? 

He was very gracious, and | was very 
pleased to meet him. | showed him and his 
colleagues the control system of my instru- 
ment, which | played by moving my hands 
in the air, and which at that time was called 
the Thereminvox. | played a piece of music, 
after which they applauded, including 
Vladimir flyich, who had been watching very 
attentively. | played Glinka’s The Lark, which 
he loved very much. After all this applause, 
Vladimir Ilyich said that | should show him, 
and he would try to play it himself. 

He stood up, moved to the instrument, 
stretched his hands out, right hand to the pitch 
antenna and left to the volume antenna. | took 
his hands from behind and helped him. He 








started to play The Lark. He had a very good 
ear, and he felt where to move his hands to 
get the sound — to lower or raise the pitch. 
In the middle of this piece | thought that he 
could, independently, move his hands. So | 
took my hands off his and he completed the 





While at Stanford, Theremin was reintroduced 
to renowned musician/music-encyclopedia au- 
thor Nicolas Slonimsky, who also hails from 
St. Petersburg. He also took time to read 
Slonimsky’s suspenders, which say “perestroi- 
ka” in the Cyrillic alphabet. 


whole thing independently, by himself, with 
great success and with great applause tollow- 
ing. He was very happy that he could play 
on this instrument all by himself. 
Incredible! In what year did you arrive in 
New York? 
At the end of 1929, approximately. [In fact, 
the exact date was December 22, 1927] 
What brought you to New York? 
When | was working in Leningrad in the 
loffe Institute for Physics and Technology, | 
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hada lab. 1 was the inventor of this instru 
ment the first instrument. | was also the first 
in the world to invent a television device; this 
Was In 1926, 

Then | was sent abroad. | was sent to an 
international conterence in Frankfurt. My wite 
Katia joined me in Paris, where | went next, 
and we stayed with my relatives. After that 
we went to America. 

Katia was interested in medicine, and she 
wanted to enter a medical institute that was 
about 35 kilometers from New York. So she 
entered this medical school, and she slept 
there in the dormitory, but she visited me once 
or twice a week in New York. 

I'll tell you what happened afterwards. 
One tine day a young man came to me and 
said, “You know,” (he gave me his calling 
card), “I have a request to make of you and 
of your wife too. We love each other. Let us 
marry each other.” It was not quite pleasant 
tor me, but | said, “Of course | cannot forbid 

- well, in the Soviet Union we have tree- 
dom. Divorce is legal.” But I told him that 
things could not happen in this way. He left, 
and | felt terrible. 

I tried to reach my wife, but the phones 
weren't working well. After a while, maybe 
three days later, | received from my embassy 
—~ because at the time | was working under 
the leadership of our consulate — a mag- 
azine that was published by German rep- 
resentatives of a fascist organization in Amer- 
ica. In this article it was written that, “The 
wife of Theremin is sympathetic to our work, 
and we accepted her into our society, but 
Theremin doesn’t want to pay money, be- 
cause he’s probably a Jew, and he is afraid 
to give money. That’s why he won't become 
a member of our society.” Well, there was 
such a magazine. 

At the embassy, the people said, “We 
cannot allow this.” Then in a few days, they 
said something more definite. The embassy 
called me and demanded that | get a divorce 
irom her. They gave us a divorce without 
her presence or consent. [talked to heron 
the telephone about it. She said, “It’s my 
triends, but | was never a member of any 
such society,” and that was it. This was my 
tirst divorce. She continued to live there and 
to study at that institute. 

Are you Jewish? 

No. 

Do you remember meeting Edgard Varése 
in New York? 

No, | couldn't tell you. | met so many peo- 
ple. It was long ago, decades ago. | met a lot 
of people. | remember well a lot of my good 
students. | had a wonderful student Clara 
Rockmore, and also Lucie Rosen. These were 
the better ones whom | remember who 
worked in my studio. 
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Phere Was one Whe awwas iterested nthe 
COolorobmuste the connection benveen tight 
Albert Linsteni tls 
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AML rrtsde. atte Uhl sss 
Wile: plaved pr EETOR STS 
the Violin nd be treed te pray the Therein 
nos. bles headl vine at fiese ode sie 1 S10 
do | dad a bets dene lroiuse: Hat brented in 
New You kK. 

Parte sb tetbere ted rt Thies orien treat 
Deb VCOr i USiC Gnd cooloetieal lettes: net 
ONES color bat aesthy. loaticdes bressicans 
bie yobaboris. CHAMetOnE Ries Ob ceonaetiye al the 
Uires. Ede ss inted) tore onataine: theses nto dren 
Nes. He asked sshether ne cone Paves lab 
OFdlOry ata steal poor i pay house. vy here 
hee could dias. Sod case: Hin a study. not ver 
Peres Pbeatarcd betes a assistomah reson ay ca 
Wotkers abo was i peneter to heh Pn tian 
these sketches ane he ssoudld come ane deo 
his Work. However iavas not the teld that 
| was interested in, these geometrical figures. 
| can’t say that from my point of view the fig- 
ures had a psychological effect on the colors 
ot the music. 

As tor him personally, Einstein was a 
physicist and theorist, but 1 was not a theorist 
— | was an inventor — so we did not have 
that much in common. | had much more kin- 
ship with someone like Vladimir Ilyich 
[Lenin], who was interested in how the whole 
world is created. 

Varese came to you to ask you to build 
him an instrument tor his piece tcuatorial, 
an electronic cello. Do you re- 
member thate 

[made my electronic cello, 
not only for Varese, but for all 
those who were interested. It was 
not just the instrument played 
with hands in the ain llbwas a dif- 
ferent instrument, like a cello, 
that had a fingerboard. But in- 
stead of pressing down on strings, 
it was necessary just to place 
one’s fingers in different places, 
thereby creating different pitches. 
| have photographs of the instru- 
ment. It was also called the 
Thereminvox. There was one 
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sical art. 

Tell us about your dance instru- 
ment, the Terpsitone. 

This is a platform that a person dances on. 
When the dancer’s body is low, you hear the 
lowest pitch. When the dancer raises her 
body, the pitch also goes up. It’s also possible 
to dance without changing the sound. For in- 
stance, if the dancer raises one arm and low- 
ers the other, there will be no change in pitch. 
But if the dancer raises both arms, then the 
pitch will go up. 

How about the loudness, the volume? 

It the dancer goes more forward, it pets 
louder. When she 
steps back, the 
sound pels quieter. 
| had a Terpsi- 
tone dance studio 
in New York. | 
had many pupils 
dancing there. 

There was an- 
other instrument, 
the Rhythmicon? 

This was an in- 
strument that pro- 
duced one pitch, 
plus all ot its har- 
monics. Each of 


man who was very much inter- 
ested in this instrument. He 
was the conductor Leopold 


As part of the Stanford concert 
given in Theremin’s honor, instru- 
ment designer/composer Don 
Buchla performs using his Thunder 


controller. 


the harmonics 
was heard as a se- 
ries of repeating 


Stokowski, who had ordered in- 
struments especially for the 
Philadelphia orchestra. | made ten instruments 
especially for Stokowski. They used it in con- 
certs, and it created a great impression. 

Please tell us about Stokowski. 

About Stokowski | can say yes, | remem- 
ber him. He was of course a great conductor. 
He was very interested in technical resources, 
of course: not in the electronics specifically, 
but in what new sounds, what new timbres, 
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notes separated by 
silences. For each 
harmonic, the repetition speed was related 
to the number of the harmonic. For instance, 
when you have the pitch three times higher 
{the third harmonicl, it will repeat three times 
as fast as the fundamental pitch. You could 
select which harmonics you wanted to hear, 
Do you have anything more to add about 
your life in New York? 
There are many interesting things connect- 





ed with my work, with the composers | had 
to see. But anyway, | felt lonely. | sometimes 
called my wite on the telephone, but | couldn't 
get her attention — well, we really didn’t argue 
— but I felt lonely that | had no wife. 

| had my studio, where | was conducting 
many studies on the Terpsitone. | had a very 
beautiful student, a black woman. She danced 
well. And it happened that we liked each other 
very much. When [said in my consulate that 
Hiked a black woman, they said, “Okay, marry 
her.” Then we went to the consulate, where 
we were married, and that was my marriage 
number two. Her name was Lavinia Williams. 
When | leit America — | had to leave America 
— she was to be sent in a few weeks. 

Why did sou leave New York? 

[lolt New York because at (hat time the 
Wal Was coming. The military oops of the 
fascists Were approaching Leningrad, and so 
on. | asked to be sent to the Soviet Union 
so as lo Make myself useful. | asked many 
times. For a whole year | asked to be sent 
back. The war had already started, and they 
didn't send me, they didn’t send me. Then 
at last they permitted me. They assigned me 
to be an assistant to the captain of a large 
motor ship. So | went home, but they did not 
take my wile. 

So what happened then? 

| was arrested, and | was taken prisoner. 
Not quite a prisoner, but they put me in 
a special lab in the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs. There | worked in this lab just as oth- 
ers worked. {Airplane designer] Andrei 
Tupolev was imprisoned in such a way too, 
if you know about that. He was considered 
to be a prisoner, and | was considered a 
prisoner too. 

So what did you do in that lab? 

Electronics and other things that were 
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mostly associated with mili- 
tary matters: television and 
other types of Communica- 
lion. 

Weren't you in a camp? 

At one time, on the way 
to the laboratory, | was sent 
to a camp, where they did 
road construction. | was assigned to be su- 
pervisor over the prisoners. From there, after 
eight months on road construction, | was sent 
with Tupolev to the Aviation Institute. Many 
important people worked there: [Missile de- 
signer] Sergei Korolyov worked there for me. 

Why were you arrested? 

We were all uncer suspicion, all the peo- 
ple, and | as a suspicious person was assigned 
to be under investigation. The investigator 
was occupied with my case for a month or 
more. He and the magistrate asked me all 
kinds of questions. This was all very formal, 
and they congratulated me and said that ev- 
erything was okay, but they said that unfor- 
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tunately there would br a second investiga- 
tion. There was a second investigator, who 
also asked questions. \id they wrote down 
that everything would [> tine. But after that, 
together with the other prisoners, | went with 
Tupolev. Officially | was considered a prisoner, 
but as soon as | arrived they made me the su- 
pervisor of a group of prisoners. 

Why was your name not mentioned in the 
West? We have one book that says that you 
died around 19-45. And, Mackay, Hectronic 
Music: The Instruments, the Music & the Mu- 
sicians, Control Data Publishing, 1981.| 

Because at that time my arrival was kind 
of secret. At the end ot the long situation, 
a long time passed, about half a year, and 
then there was a procedure that was standard 
with many people who were under suspi- 
cton. At that time it was quite acceptable 
for people to be detained in such a way. | 
was appointed to be in charge of the lab- 
oratory, but it was written that they could 
detain me as a prisoner. They used a word 


hotas ferrtble as “prison,” but bwas inypr 
oned there tor ereht vears, 

Whatdidvou do ater you became tre 

IPstavcdiininy lab. Pirst Pawvas under son 
supervision, and then | became the direct 
of the lab. | remained in the same place. [hi 
some new things that | invented. | receive 
a big bonus; | received an apartment. It w. 
at that time that { got remarried, to Maria. Eig 
years elapsed while | was there. 

Even when | was interned | was treate 
very well. | was not considered to be 
prison, but | worked as a normal person. | wi 
the head of the lab, and when they liberate 
me | was still working in the same lab. 
turned out that when | was free it was muc 
more difficult to work in the lab. When | we 
considered to be imprisoned | had a supe 
visor, and they would say to me that | ha 
to do this and that. Then, when | was freer 
| had to do it myself. Then | had to fuss, d 
much more paperwork, keep an office in o 
der. The work became much worse. 

| went on pension in 1966 or ‘67. The 
| started to look for an organization wher 
| could work. The first place | came to wor 
was at the Moscow Conservatory. They gav 
me a space, and | started to work on the elec 
tronic musical instrument and the dancin 
instruments at the conservatory. 
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There was a very unpleasant situation at 
the conservatory that I’m going to tell you 
about. One of the journalists from The New 

fork Times came to Svishnikov, the director, 
and said, “We thought Theremin was dead, 
but it turns out that he’s working here. | would 
like to meet him, to see him, to find out what 
he’s been doing.” Svishnikov called me to his 
olfice, and | talked to the journalist. | showed 
the man the musical instrament, a good 
Thereminyvox that | had made. and the dane 
Ingnsteamment. Fle diked theme ver much. 

Vid then happened that ina month. the 
Newspaper aenved, Contanine an arte le that 
and thal eleetre alan 
sical instruments in the conservatory, dstru- 
ments tor dancing. [“Music: Leon Theremin” 
by Harold C. Schonberg, The New York 
Times, April 26, 1967.] This very newspaper 
got into the hands of Svishnikov’s assistant: 
his name was Nuzhin, and he did not know 
What | was doing there. This is how he learned 
that electrical musical instruments were being 
made in the conservatory. He announced that, 
“Electricity is not good tor music. Electricity 
is to be used for electrocution.” So he ordered 
that all these instruments be removed from 
the conservatory, and Theremin too, and to 
throw all these things out, and that there be 
no More projects at the conservatory. 


Plietervaira ps cde nbn hits 


Then how did you live? How did you 
survive? 

Later on | had some other kinds of in- 
ventions. | was working in the university. 

Which university was that? 

Moscow University, department of 
ACOUSTICS. 

You spoke about a polyphonic instru- 
ment. Did it exist? 

Yes, Edid make such an instrament, 
A person could regulate one Volee, 
OF Ete same time coule add bya 
or three More vores whe dy wveootitel 
ben some sorlobcarect watery alle 
Pineda chordal, celationstips a 
some natural pitch system. You 
change the pitch with the right 
hand just as it was with my other instruments, 
and the amplitude with the left hand. But then 
if you move the left hand from lett to right, you 
can select 12 or 13 different intervals in exact 
relation to the melody — 3:4, 5:7, and so on. 

So there were two antennas tor the lett 
hand, one tor the volume and one to select 
the chords. 

That is correct. 

Does the instrument sull exist? 

had the instrament in the university in 
a special place where | demonstrated it tor 
my lectures, But the university was reoranized 


Main chassis 
of an RCA 
Theremin, 
recently 
restored by 
Robert Moog. 







and rooms reassigned. The instrument was 
left in a room tor four years, where people 
could come and gradually dismantle it. So now 
itis ina completely dismantled and ruined 
condition at the university somewhere. 
Alter that | started working on a new in- 
strument. The old instrument was made using 
“radio lamps,” but the new instrument | started 
making was based on semiconductors. The 
project Was going well. It was partially com- 
pleted wher | tad to clear out the place 
where the instrument was located because 
there were other projects going on that were 
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unrelated to music, The chair- 
man of the physics depart- 
ment considered music not to 
be a science, that this should 
not be taking place at the uni- 
versity, and | had to vacate the 
room that | was occupying at 
the university. 
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In what year was this? 

Approximately — | am afraid to say — 
'78. It was about '78. 

Do you have a message now that you 
would like to convey to the Western World? 

What words! The only thing | wanted to 
ask, if it were allowed by the Soviet govern- 
ment, is that | be allowed to promote my In- 
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struments, You must make the impercssion that 
avas allowed to come here. I seenis that 
there will be no punishment tor me you 
write in the newspaper about all Ehave told 
vou. Ehope nothing will happen. We Tl see 
what happens. The same with my Invention. 
| want to stress to you that all this needs to 
be done in a disciplined way, and that when 
people will be asking about me and writing 
about me, that all this be done in a respon- 
sible way. But if you write that | have said 
something against the Soviet government and 
that | have said that it is better to work else- 
where, then | shall have difficulties back home 
|ironic laughter. E 
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